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Memorabilia. 
§ illustration of the life of his day, along 
that line where tragedy mingles with 
burlesque and the sinister with the amusing, 
no character is more significant than the 
quack. Mr. S. Wood contributed to the 
British Journal of Ophthalmology for May 
of this year a paper on Chevalier Taylor, 
the Royal Oculist, of which he has been good 
enough to send us the reprint in pamphlet 
form. The nucleus of the essay is a rare 
manuscript of this notorious charlatan’s, 
drawn up in French, relating to the strange 
case, and the cure by his operation, of Prin- 
cess Narishkin, of the Russian Imperial 
House. To it Mr. Wood adds notes on Tay- 
lor’s career and an estimate of him as a prac- 
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titioner from which may be gathered that to 
the common disposition of a quack, including 
the strange taste for magnificence, the over- 
weening conceit, the uncanny persuasiveness, 
and the magnitude of his lying, Taylor added 
some real respectability as a surgeon. He 
was the son of a surgeon, and had _ been | 
brought us as a youth in the orthodox prin- | 
ciples of the science of the day. His ignor- 
ance, indeed, was exposed again and again; | 
but yet there remain certain definite services 
to his credit. Mr. Wood considers that the | 
balance of evidence as to his skill as an/| 
operator is in his favour. He was right in 
maintaining that ophthalmology should be a 
special subject in Medicine, but that to prac- 
tise it well thorough knowledge of the whole 
human economy was required. He invented | 
a cataract needle, and he anticipated dis- | 
covery of the true causation of the squint. | 
As frontispiece to the brochure, Mr. Wood | 
gives us Hogarth’s engraving, the ‘ Arms of | 
the Undertakers,’ where the Chevalier Taylor | 
is seen, with Mrs. Mapp and ‘ Spot” Ward, | 
at the head of all the quacks, and despite the | 
confidence of royal personages and his own | 
cleverness and the wide extent of his queer | 
fame, doubtless that is where he belongs. 


| and Latin, recalling the remarkable 
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[HE April number of Literis contains for 
the most part articles of too wide a scope 
to furnish matter for odd remarks; but we 
noticed some points made by Mr. Aubrey F. 
G. Bell in his review of Croce’s ‘ Storia della 
Eta Barocca in Italia,’ which can perhaps 
be stated here briefly without doing them an 
injustice, The subject is virtually that of 
the decay of the Renaissance. ‘‘ And so we 
come back to the suspicion,’’ says. the writer, 
“that the germ of decay was in the 
Renaissance itself; that humanism  con- 
tained the seed of Baroque; even that the 
great, the immortal figures of the 
Renaissance were the flower of medievalism, 
and Baroque the flower of the Renaissance. 
Aesthetic enthusiasm grafted on an 
ethical basis might bear marvellous fruit ; but 
it necessarily became barren when the ethical 
basis was cut away.’’ Further on he uses 
a slightly different simile: ‘‘ Beautiful are 
the cut flowers brought into an artificial 
atmosphere from the common light of day; 
but after a little while they become withered 
and rigid; the period of the Renaissance be- 
tween medievalism and the Baroque, was the 
period between the time of the cutting and the 
withering of the blossoms.’’ In Renaissance 
England and Renaissance Spain the new 
learning did not expel but fused itself with 
and modified the old tradition, and Mr. 
Bell is of opinion that the twentieth 
century, now beginning, he thinks, to react. 
against the self-sufficingness of humanism, 
will learn best its true lesson not in revolt 
but in a study of that fusion. 


WE have been interested in the paper read 

last March to the English Association 
by Mr. J. M. Wattie on ‘The Grammarian 
and his Material.’ He begins with a brief 
review of the grammarian’s doings in — 
act 
that the grammar of Dionysius Thrax, which 
was produced in the first century B.c., was 
still in use at Winchester three generations 
ago—a longevity beside which that of Donatus 
seems short. Passing on to English gram- 
mars he comments briefly on Ben Jonson, 
Cobbett, Lindley Murray, Lennie and Bain, 
and then comes to the main discussion, What 
is the grammarian’s true material? Of 
‘“spoken English,”’ so strongly upheld to be 
this by some authorities, he has in this par- 
ticular connection—and we agree with him— 
no very high opinion. First and foremost 
because it presents itself in several distinct 
varieties, of which the principal are Public 
School English, Scotch English, and Irish and 
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North American English. Which of these, 
for pronunciation and as the phonetic stan- | 
dard for the reformed spelling, is to be| 
treated as the normal? The immense social | 
prestige of Public School English has caused | 
it to be used as such in various phonetic | 
texts, brought out principally for the use of | 
foreigners. But Mr. Wattie argues that it | 
is of all the least suitable to form the basis 
of international spelling—its own class basis 
being too narrow, and it being also in itself 
too peculiar, too widely divergent from the | 
speech habits of continental Europe. On the 
usages and diction of ‘‘ spoken English ”’ con- | 
sidered as grammarian’s material the writer | 
quotes Professor Jespersen’s vigorous advo- | 
cacy, and then points out that the ‘‘ spoken 
English ’’ which Jespersen has in mind is 
the dialogue of novels and plays, and con- 
tends that this is by no means truly repre- 
sentative of English as educated people speak 
it in everyday life—which, he says, is | 
‘“nothing other than standard English with 
the special characteristics of ellipsis, trun- 
cation, brevity and a pervasive carelessness.’ 
It remains then to do what the Greek and 
Roman grammarians did—fall back on litera- | 
ture. He concludes, as addressing teachers, | 
with a plea for abundance—abundance of 
books for school children, abundance of speak- 
ing and abundance of writing. Copious flow | 
is what he would have first, whether in 
speech or in writing—with the belief that the | 
subsequent shaping and control of the | 
material will afterwards be easy. We won- 
der. Would that bring about return to the 
amplitudes of sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury English prose? 


[X the June Cornhill Mr. Hugh Walpole 
gives us an ‘ Apology for Novel-Writing ’ 
directed towards the younger school of critics 
—voiced in this case by Miss Ida Finlay— | 
who proclaim, and it seems rejoice in the | 
death, ‘‘ to the more modern and _intellec- | 
tual artists,’’ of the ‘‘ traditional’’ novel. | 
The principal qualities of the ‘‘ traditional ”’ | 
novelist as the new intellectuals, not without | 
scorn, behold them, are that he is ‘‘ (1) and 
foremost a narrator; (2) His attitude towards 
life and his fellow beings is social; (3) His | 
novels are flavoured with wholesome English | 
sentiment.’’ Admitting the truth of these 
strictures*-for as strictures they are intended | 
—Mr. Walpole questions, nevertheless, whe- | 
ther novels thus characterised are to be indeed 
considered defunct. It has to be reckoned | 


! 
} 


with that a large number of readers, and they | 
not unintelligent nor yet uneducated, still | 
care for them. The Higher Critics now do |! 








not; yet once the Higher Critics of the day 


and the mass of readers were at one in their 
interest in the great novels. The question 
is, Does the defection of the Higher Critic jp 


fact signify the death of the novel? Mr — 
Walpole has some shrewd things to say of the | 
modern incapacity for the art of narrative, | 


which is wont to be masked by the choice of 
microscopic themes—“‘ a cowardly playing for 
safety,’’ he says, 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the London Journal, Saturday, May 


30, 1730. 





ForEIGN AFFAIRS. 


Rome, May 13. Cardinal Cofcia has pre 
fented a Memorial to the Sacred College, 
defiring them to recall Signor Bondelmonte, 


| the Apoftolick Commiffary, from Benevento, 7 


under Pretence that that Prelate proceeds 


with too much Rigour again{t thofe who were | 


employ’d by the late Pope Benedict XIII. 
We cannot yet learn what Anfwer the Sacred 
College hath made to this Memorial. Mean 
time, all his Eminency’s Goods and Furni- 
ture, which were carried to Caftle St. Angelo, 
have been reftored to him, excepting only his 
Books and Papers, which, ’tis thought, will 
foon be delivered up to him. Cardinal Ruffo 
continues indifpofed in the Conclave; and his 


| Diftemper is faid to be a Tertian Ague. If 


fo, he will hardly be well till the Election is 
over, it being as natural for the Sacred Col- 


| lege to choofe the Weakeft Cardinal, as the 


Oldeft, and frequent Elections being as agree- 
able in the Conclave as in other Places. How- 
ever, Cardinal Cienfuegos takes a world of 
Pains to revive the Party that was in Car. 
dinal Ruffo’s Intereft, and to get Votes enow 


to raife him to the Pontificate; but ’tis very | 
much queftioned whether he will be able to | 
carry his point, partly becaufe the Albani’s [ 


are againft him, and partly becaufe there isa 
{trong Party form’d in favour of Cardinal 
Corfini, who are joined by feveral Cardinals 
of the Benedictine Faction. The Governor of 


Rome went fome Days ago to Cardinal Cor- 7 
fini’s Palace, under Pretence of feeing his | 


fine Library; but it is certain he had a long 
Conference with the Marquis Corfini, his 
Eminency’s Nephew: This Vifit is look’d 
upon as the Effect of the Governor’s Policy, 
on Account of the Likelihood there is, that 
Cardinal Corfini will be elected Pope; the 
rather becaufe he had 32, or, according t 
others, 34 Votes in the laft Scrutiny. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 
“(THE STRICKEN DEER.” 


N a recent communication to The Times | 
I about the lost portrait of Cowper, the | 
writer seems a littleless than just in describ- 
ing Hayley’s account of the poet’s insanity as 
te sophisticated ”? His story is at least con- 
sistent with a letter to Cowper’s friend 
Thomas Carwardine of Colne Priory, written | 
in 1794 from Weston, whither Hayley had | 
been summoned by Lady Hesketh. 

This letter, of which a complete copy is | 
enclosed, is one of a bundle lately unearthed | 
written to Carwardine by ‘‘ The Hermit,”’ | 
between 1791 and 1817, in which there is fre- | 
quent mention of Cowper, Romney, Thur- | 
low, Gibbon and other well-known people. | 
Parts of the letter (which has never seen the | 
light since it was written) may be thought | 
interesting enough to print. : | 

Carwardine was a parson squire with a| 
taste for letters and the arts, and was instru- | 
mental through his friend Lord Thurlow in | 
getting a Royal pension for Cowper. He was | 
among the first to recognize the greatness of | 





Romney, who travelled with him to Rome | 


in 1773, and painted his portrait twice. 
Weston 
April 19. 
(Postmark 1794). 


My dear Prior,! | 
You will not be greatly surprized to hear | 
that your Hermit, tho’ he calls himself an | 


old battered Quixote of Benevolence, is 
sallied forth again from his Cell on a very 
desperate Adventure. You will guess the 
Nature of it when you perceive this scrawl 
is dated from Weston. Here I am (with 
all my own Infirmities) endeavouring to 
assist the excellent Lady Hesketh in her 
tender & magnanimous attempt to restore 
our dear dejected Cowper under this roof— 
an attempt that requires indeed all the 


virtues of the Heart and all the faculties | 
of the Head; for never was a dear attrac- | 


tive personage of extraordinary Talents 


1, Perhaps it should be explained that in 
all his letters Hayley addressed Carwardine as 

Prior of Colne,” “Idle Priest,” “Your Holi- 
ness ” and similar facetious titles. It was from 
Colne that Hayley wrote (to Blake) one of his 
best epigrams 

Thy awtehip oft hath made my heart to 

ache, 

0 he my enemy—for friendship’s sake.” 








| 





reduc’d to a condition more truly calam- 
itous. Of all the distressing scenes I have 
beheld (& few Individuals have had the 
misfortune to behold more) I never saw any 
spectacle more truly grievous than our dear 
dejected Bard & his poor old paralytical 
Governess, who seems now destin’d from her 
own maladies to do him as much mischief 
as she did him good in her happier days. 

Tho’ nothing could be more inconvenient 
to me than to quit my own Hermitage at 
this particular Time I could not resist a 
call to this scene of Trouble, where it was 
thought by some excellent Friends of our 
dear Cowper that my presence might be 
of considerable use. 

We hop’d something of Good from the 
sudden effect of my unexpected arrival ; but 
his mental dejection was too great to let 
him receive a ray of comfort or joy from 
such an event; yet now I am here he seems 
to have a great dread of my leaving Him. 
His admirable cousin Lady Hesketh exerts 
all the Qualities of a good feeling Heart 
and a very strong feminine Understanding 
in our very arduous Task; but the poor old 
Lady of the House (whom I still revere for 
her past services) is sunk herself into a con- 
dition between the weakness of a sick child, 
& the strength of a perverse woman. She 
counteracts all simple & salutary plans for 
the benefit of our dear Patient, & obliges 
me at times to exert every imperious par- 
ticle in my Nature in opposing her perni- 
cious tho’ affectionate absurdity. The exer- 
tion of my authority has produced some 
good effects, tho’ it is painful to my Heart 
to exert it, & my real opinion is, that it 
will be hardly possible either to restore the 
senses or long preserve the Life of this 
inestimable Friend unless some very judi- 
cious speedy & regular Plan is pursued. for 
his Preservation. 

I have written a very long account of all 
circumstances to our friendly Thurlow 
(whom I unluckily missed in my hastv pas- 
sage thro’ London) & I have explain’d to 
him my Ideas & my wishes with those of 
the excellent Lady H. who devotes her Fac- 
ulties & Fortune most nobly to the service 
of her unhappy but invaluable Relation. 

Could I make all things in an instant 
move at my command, our dear Cowper 
should be this moment in the House of Dr. 
Willis; but as there are many & serious 
Impediments to such a Plan, we are first 
trying every thing in our power to restore 
him in this House; yet it is highly desir- 
able that Willis should see him once at 
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least here & I hope by the 


as the liberal Lady H. is most willing to 


gratify the Dr. with any Fee that may be | 


thought proper on such an occasion, &, 


tho’ it is not a custom with Willis to visit | 


a distant Patient, yet having restor’d our 


Sovereign he may be induced perhaps to | 


take a laudable pride in going beyond the 


Common Limit of his Profession to restore | 


the prince of Poets. 


Dear Fellow, it would almost split y" | 


Heart & Brain to look at him & hear him 
lament his extreme Misery present & to 
come. 
little influence over his Heart & Mind, & 
he takes medicine from me which he had 
either rejected or taken more reluctantly 
from others. Heaven grant me the power 
to render him essential service, either in 
person or by more able agents on this cruel 
occasion. 
subject at present. Write soon and com- 
fort the almost overburthened Comforter. 

Ever affectionately y's 

W. 


Pray write to me directly to Weston & 
tell me the meaning of some mysterious 
expressions in your last concerning our dear 
Cowper, as it may be useful for me to know 
everything that relates to him in order to 
mitigate the horrors of his present most 
deplorable sufferings. I tempted him yes- 
terday for the first time to venture into the 
open air with me, for he has a dread of 
going out of the door, and indeed a Terror 
of everything. Eternal Terror is _ his 
disease. 

Our dear Romney has had a narrow 
escape from a vilainous sore Throat. He 
was too ill to be seen when I passed thro’ 
Town but I yesterday heard ofghis recovery. 
Heaven bless you and all you love. 


G. CARWARDINE PROBERT. 
Bevills Hall, 
Bures, Suffolk. 


RICHARD III AT GRANTHAM, 
19 OCT., 1483. 


AN unaccountable mistake was made in 

Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ 1739-45, vol. xii., 
p. 205, in quoting Close R. 1. Richard ITI, 
by making the place-name Grantham appear 
as Granstun; a mistake repeated in the syl- 
labus of the ‘ Foedera,’ 1869-85, the name thus 


| 
friendly & | 


powerful intervention of Thurlow we may | 


accomplish this desirable point: especially | 


Disordered as he is I have yet some | 


Adieu! I can speak on no other | 


indexed being unidentified. This 
was corrected in Halsted’s ‘ History of Rich. 
ard IIT,’ 1844, vol, ii, p. 263; but it esca 

| notice in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biography.’ re 


the first part. 

The King on Oct. 12 wrote from Lincoln g 
letter, given in full in Halsted, addressed to 
the Lord Chancellor, John Russell, Bisho 
of Lincoln, who was too ill to be in attend. 
ance; it termed the Duke of Buckingham 


rebel, traitor, the most untrue creature liy. 7 
ing; and commanded the Bishop to cause the | 


great seal to be sent. This letter was carried 
by Richard Champney, Gloucester King-at. 
Arms, and received by the Bishop; he, in an 
upper chamber of the Old Temple, his London 
residence, handed to Robert Blackwall, a 
clerk of the Chancery of the King, a bag, 
sealed in his presence with the figure of an 
eagle, containing the great seal, this 

in the aforesaid bag thus sealed, he, in the 
town of Grantham on the 19th of the same 


| October, about the hour of twelve of the same 


day, in a certain upper (alta) chamber called 
Le Kynge’s Chamber within the hospice de le 
Aungell, in the presence of the _ venerable 
fathers, J. Wigorn (Worcester), W. Dunolm 
(Durham), Th. Menevi (St. David’s), R. Assa- 
vensis (St. Asaph’s), Bishops; Henry of 
Northumberland, and W. of Hunt[ingdon), 
Earls; also Thomas Stanley of Stanley, Knight, 
and Thomas Barowe, Keeper of the rolls of 
the Chancery, and others, delivered into the 
own hands of the King, who received it from 
Thomas Blackwall, and caused it to be taken 
from the bag and opened, and then had it put 
back and sealed; and from 19th October to 
26th November kept it in his own custody. 


The hospice, or guest-house, de le Aungell 
was the hall mentioned in Domesday Book as 


having belonged to Queen Edith; it was af 
residence of the lords of Grantham town, » 
manor, and soke, which in 1483 had been held 7 
since 1461 by Cicely, Duchess of York, mother 

It is now the Angel Hotel, in 


of the King. 
which the King’s Chamber is identified. 

The King is said to have gone from Gran- 
tham to Melton Mowbray, Oct. 19, Notting. 
ham on the 20th; on the 21st a Letter Patent 
was dated at Westminster, others at Leices 
ter on the 22nd, 23rd; Coventry 24th. The 
force he had ordered on the 12th to move to 
Leicester was due there the 21st; with it he 
moved on to Salisbury. 

It is evident that the great seal, sent for 
so urgently, was primarily required for seal. 
ing the death-warrant of Henry Duke a 
Buckingham, who had been _ proclaimed 


mistake 


entry in Latin in the Close Roll is very clear, F 
| the name of the town being spelt as now. The © 
translation offered here is abbreviated only in § 
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traitor on the 16th; he was taken prisoner 
in Shropshire, and conveyed to Salisbury, 
where he was executed 2 Nov. 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


A COUNTRYMAN AND A THEATRE. — 
In a Japanese jest book with the title, 
‘Bhon Karukuchi Ehd Nazo,’ 1760, we 
read : 

A countryman came in Kyéto and went to a 


theatre. t 
in asking him what play the actors had _per- 
formed there on that day. ‘ No,’ answered he, 
‘no play at all; but they wasted all hours in 
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and was once shut up in a room with Mr. 
Kean's lion, 
Tuomas Otitive Massort. 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 


VERSE ABOUT ORMUZ. — In vols. 
XXXV., XXXVi., and xxxvii of the Indian 
Antiquary, 1906-8 I produced a transcript 
of a Sloane MS. in the British Museum of 
Richard Bell’s ‘ Travels’ in 1654. At p. 


| 103, Vol. xxxvi, he quoted a verse about 
| Ormuz to the following effect : 


After his return to his inn, all vied | 


searching out a lost treasure, and in billing | 


and cooing.’ 

This conceit has been anticipated by ‘ Joe 
Miller's Jests,’ London, 1739, 188, where it 
is told: 


Two countrymen who had-never seen a Play 
in their Lives, nor had any Notion of it, went | 
to the Theatre in Drury-Lane, when they 

laced themselves snug in the Corner of the 
Middle-Gallery; the first Musick play’d, which 
they lik’d well enough; then the second and 
third to their great satisfaction. At length 
the Curtain drew up, and three or four Actors 
enter’d to begin the Play, upon which one of 
them cry’d to the other, “ Come Hodge, let’s 
be going, ma’haps the Gentlemen are talking 
about Business.’ 


Kumacusu MInakatTa. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


R. JOHNSON, MR. SMITH, AND 
LADY HAMILTON. — The following 
occurs in the department headed ‘ Varieties’ | 
in the New-York Mirror for June 14, 1834 
(xi, 400), where it is probably not original. 
But since the Johnson reference seems to 
have escaped not only Boswell, but the no 
less meticulous Birkbeck Hill, it is perhaps 
worth while to reprint the amusing remini- | 
scences, where other Johnsonians may like to 
see it, in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
In passing, I suppose that Mrs. Robinson, 
= is referred to, is the celebrated ‘‘ Per- 
ita.”’ 


| 

THe Great Events or my Lire.—In a friend’s | 
album, Mr. Smith, keeper of the prints in the 
British Museum, wrote a playful account of | 
himself, in which is the following paragraph :— 
I can boast of seven events, some of which 
great men might be proud of—I received a kiss 
when a boy from the beautiful Mrs. Robinson; 
was patted on the head by Dr. Johnson; have 
held Sir Joshua Reynolds’ spectacles; partook 
of a pot of porter with an elephant; saved Lady 
Hamilton from falling when the melancholy 
news reached her of Lord Nelson’s death; three 
times conversed with King George the third, | 





If ye world weere a Ringe, Ormous was ye 
Dymond in it. 

Mr. F. P. White of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge has unearthed the following and 
writes to me: 

The verse about Ormuz is to be found in 
Hieronymus Cardanus: Offenbarung der Natur 
(Basel, 1559), p. xxxii: “‘ Wann die ganze welt 
ein ring ware / so wire Ormus das edelgestein 
darinnen.”” This reference does not appear to 
be given in the Hakluyt Society edition of 
Pedro Teixeira. 

It has been pointed out that the hills about 
Ormuz, though bare, sandy desert in full 
daylight, are of surpassing beauty at sunset. 

R. C. Tempe. 

} ALLIDAY FAMILY OF ST. PETERS- 

BURG.—The following power of Attor- 
ney, written on a rough type of paper, 
having a water-mark of the Russian double- 
headed eagle, crowned, and Russian words 
in block letters one inch deep—having also 
the date 1807 divided between the arms—is 
in my possesion. I thought that the paper 
was made with flax, and the opinion of an 
authority on the subject confirms this; but 
he thinks probably from the rough flax fibre 
alone, 

The front page—there are four—upon 
which the power of attorney is written—has 
on the left corner of the paper a _ large 
printer’s-ink impression of the Russian Im- 
perial Arms, somewhat similiar to the water- 
mark. It is encircled with double lines in 
which are Russian letters, and the date 1808. 

Know all Men by these Presents that I Anna 
Regina Halliday of the City of St. Petershourg, 
do hereby constitute and appoint Claude, 
George Thornton Esqr. of London my true and 
Lawtul Attorney: for me in my name, and on 
my behalf to receive such Dividends of Stock 
as may belong to me, arising from the Sum or 
Sums of Money invested in the Stocks in the 
name of my late husband Dr.:Mathew Halli- 
day of this place; the interests of which are 
bequeathed to me by his will. 

In witness thereof I have hereunto set my 
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Hand & Seal this seventeenth Day of May, one 
twenty ninth 
thousand eight hundred and nine. 
Anna Regina (seal) Halliday. 
Witness Richd. Moberly 
Witness Wm. Wishaw. 
The seal is in black wax, but whatever was 


on it is broken off. Herpert SoutTHaM. 


AESTTWIST. — This Anglo-Saxon word 

is glossed by Wright-Wuelcker as 

“* parastates.”’ Bosworth-Toller’s ‘ Ang. 

Sax. Dictionary’ states the same and gives 

the English equivalent as a ‘‘ mast-rope.”’ 

Professor Skeat thought that the word meant 

a stay-rope for the mast, but the A.S. for a 
rope is rap. See B.T. Dictionary. 

Dr. H. Colley March, in a pamphlet on 
the word ‘‘ Twistle’’ (Manchester, 1891), 
comments on the word ‘‘ Maesttwist’’ and 
suggests that it might refer to a spar 
attached to the mast, as “‘ parastates’’ is 
defined as a stay or support of wood, not of 
rope. See ‘Ancient Ships,’ by Cecil Torr, 
Camb. Univ. Press, 1894, f. 84-89. Dr. 
March concludes that ‘‘ Twist’? in place- 
names implies something ‘‘ forking’’ from a 
parent stem, say a river, and I would there- 
fore submit that in ‘‘ maesttwist ’’ there is 
an indication of something ‘‘ forking ’’ from 
the mast, and that this something is best 
equated by a boom ‘‘forking’’ upwards. 
The only boom of that kind, to my knowledge, 
is a spritsail boom secured to the mast at 
boom’s heel by a becket near boat’s deck 
or thwart, with the other end, suitably 
secured, extending the sail away from the 
mast. This is a very old way of hoisting a 
sail, and in my boating days I had a craft 
so rigged. Cumbersome it was. As to the 
word “‘ parastates ’’ itself, seeing that masts 
described in ‘ Ancient Ships’ were often | 
capable of being lowered, is it not likely that 
this word represents the ‘‘ tabernacle ’’ sup- | 
porting the mast-heel to which the mast is— | 
so to say—hinged? The word ‘‘ tabernacle ”’ | 
is well known in river and coasting sailing- | 
craft where the necessity for lowering the | 
mast, on account of bridges, etc., exists. | 

A. G. M. | 


'HANGING LONDON. — (1) Eastbury | 
Court, Kensington Road. This large | 
block of flats and shops is being erected at the | 
W. corner of Holland Road. 
(2) Adelphi Theatre, Strand. This is| 
being rebuilt. Originally the Sans Pareil, it | 
was built by John Scott and first opened on | 
27 Nov., 1806. It was rebuilt in 1858, and | 
the Strand front widened and entirely altered | 


1887-88. J. ARDAGH. 








Readers’ Queries. 
ec epecre == aa = 


OHN BATESON: ARMORIAL BOOK. 
PLATE.—I am anxious to obtain par. 
ticulars, genealogical «and biographical, con. 
cerning the owner of this bookplate. I believe 
he was of Liverpool. 
I particularly desire to know when the 
arms first appear and who now bears them. 





}e 


| 





— 

















HENRY BATESON. 


Head Office, Truth and Sportsman, Ltd., 
Kippax Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


HUBERT LE SUEUR.—In the ‘ Diction- 

ary of National Biography,’ this 
Huguenot sculptor is recorded as having been 
born in Paris in 1595. In Walpole’s ‘ Anec. 


| dotes of Painting in England,’ this date is 


given as ‘‘ about 1585,’’ but in the recently- 
published volume of Thieme (1929, p. 133) 
one reads ‘‘ born in Paris 1580.’’ This last- 


| mentioned date is more in keeping with the 


known work of the sculptor and his first 
marriage in Paris in 1610. What evidence 
is there to prove the year 1580 to be the 
correct one? Is any information yet avail- 
able concerning this sculptor’s early work in 


France ? D. G. DeEnoon. 
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que KHIZRI SCRIPT.—Mr. H. A. Rose, | attested by many eminent men, including 


Tribes and Castes of the Panjab,’ p. 564, | 
writes: ‘‘In Jalalpur Jattan in the Gujrat | 
(District of the Panjab) a script called 
Khizri is well known. The writers say that | 
Khwaja Khizr [the ubiquitous supernatural | 
being of the East] taught their forefathers | 
the art of writing.’’ 

Can any reader tell me the nature and | 
origin of this script, or where a MS. or a | 
sample of it can be got? | 

R. C. TEMPLE. | 


AINTS FLOATING ON MILLSTONES: | 

STONE BOATS (Vide clvii, 43, 83).— | 
This seems to be a widely spread legend. It | 
is told of St. Columba; of St. Antonius the | 
patron of a monastery in Novgorod; of a} 
nameless Muslim saint who left his stone- | 
boat on the right bank of the Indus in the | 
Dera Ghazi Khan District of the Panjab; of | 
Chand Saudagar, the patron of Muslim boat- 
men in Sylhet, whose origin is Hindu; and | 
of Badru’ddin Aulia of Chittagong. One 
would like to know its origin. To my mind | 
it probably arose from the Near East and | 


spread thence west and east, but I do not | 
know. Can any reader throw light on the | 
point ? 


R. C. Trempte. 


AN INSTITUTE OF THE ’SIXTIES.— 

What was the Marylebone Institute 
which in 1861 was situated in 17 or 19, 
Edward Street, now Lower Seymour Street ? 


A. W. O. 
cDONOUGH AND EARNSHAW, 
MARIONETTISTS.—Information would | 
be appreciated about the Great Royal 


Marionette Company of McDonough and 
Earnshaw, which came from England about | 
1878 and toured in California, Oregon, | 
Washington and British Columbia. The fact 
that they travelled on the West Coast makes 
it possible that they had come by way of 
Australia. 


Pavut McPuHartin. 


EK WRITINGS OF PHILLIS WHEAT- 
_LEY.—At 10S. x. and xi., several inter- 
esting columns were devoted to particulars 
concerning Phillis Wheatley (d. 1754), a 


pure-blooded negress, who is reputed to have | 
been the writer of a quantity of verse, shew- | 
ing evidence of much poetical talent and no | 


inconsiderable degree of culture. The quality 
of the poetry and the genuineness of her 
claim to the authorship seem to have been 


Governor Hutchinson, Gilbert Imlay and 
Count Henri Grégoire; but the writer of the 
first article in ‘N. and Q.’ expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘ internal evidence stamps them 
as a literary fraud.”’ 

Has the question of authorship ever been 
definitely decided ? 

H. J. AYLirre. 
28, Arundel Street, 
Brighton. 


HE HUNDRED OF OSSULSTON.—On 

Dec. 9, 1780, Mr. Justice Ashurst, in 
the King’s Bench Division, decided on 
behalf of J. Maberly against ‘‘ two gentlemen 
of the Hundred of Ossulston,’’ from whom he 
claimed in all £2,062 for the looting of his 
property by the Gordon Rioters in the 
previous June. Where is the hundred of 
Ossulston, and did it own property in Little 
Queen Street ? 

J. M. Buttocn. 


MABERLY CHAPEL, ISLINGTON. - 
This chapel on the south side of Balls- 
pond Road, referred to in Lewis’s ‘ Isling- 


| ton’ (p. 333), was built in 1826 by a Mr. 


Ashley and the first minister was the well- 
known Rev. Robert Phillip (1791-1858). 


| Why was it called Maberly Chapel? Pinks’ 


‘ Clerkenwell ’ (1880) refers (p. 145) to the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s chapel in Exmouth 
Street, noting that it narrowly escaped des- 
truction in 1780 at the hands of the Gordon 
Rioters, who supposed that it still belonged 


| to Mr. Maberly, who had incurred their 
| displeasure. 


This would seem to refer to 


| John Maberley, whose premises in Little 


Queen Street were destroyed by the Gordon 
Rioters in June, 1780. What had Maberly 
to do with these chapels? 


J. M. Buttocu. 


JOHN MACHIN, ASTRONOMER (1679- 

1751).—A correspondent has kindly in- 
formed me that a short MS. notice of John 
Machin, in the Royal Society’s ‘Newtoniana ’ 
gives the year of his birth as 1679, but this 
is all. What was his parentage? 

The sketch in the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxv, 
(1893). p. 110, states, that he was elected a 
fellow the Royal Society, 30 Nov., 1710; 
acted as Secretary from 1718 to 1747; and 
was a member of the Committee appointed 
by that body in 1712 to investigate the dis- 
pute between Newton and Leibnitz. Cf. 
| John Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of the Literary 
| History of the 18th Century,’ vol iv., pp. 
23-25 (Londen, 1822), where appear several 
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interesting extracts from the Journal Books 
of the Royal Society. 

Flamsteed records a visit by Machin and | 
others to the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, | 
on Saturday, 1 Aug. 1713; see Francis 
Baily’s ‘Account of Flamsteed,’ (London, 
1835), p. 229, and ibid, pp. 98-99. 

Machin died in London, 9 June, 1751, 
according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxv., 110. Did 
he leave a will? 





FE. F. MacPrxe. | 


IR WILLIAM ROWLEY (1690 ?-1768).— 
The account in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xlix. (1897), 
p. 365, says that this worthy was admiral of | 
the fleet; born about 1690, of an old Essex 
family ; entered the navy in 1704 as a volun- 
teer per order in the Orford, with Captain | 
(afterwards Sir John) Norris. He passed | 
his examination on 15 Sept. 1708, and in | 
the following December was promoted to be 
lieutenant of the Somerset in which he 
served, mostly in the Mediterranean, until | 
May, 1713, What was his ancestry? 
Rowley visited the Royal Observatory at | 
Greenwich, on 1 Aug. 1713; see Baily’s | 
‘ Flamsteed,’ (1835) pp. 98-99, 229. 
E. F. MacPree. | 


EGUIN FAMILY, DUBLIN. — Paul | 
Seguin, ‘‘ natif de la Sapede prés de 
Clairac dans la province de Guinenne,”’ 
made reconnoissance in Dublin, 1726, 
and married there in March, 1727/8, 
Susanne Desgalles. When did he die? His 
widow’s will was proved 1773. They had 
issue:. Isaac Raymond, 1729; Elizabeth, 
1730; Paul, 1731/2; Jean, 1736. Paul 
married Mariane Luet-Kens, 1754; and the 
will of Paul Seguin, merchant, of Dublin, 
was proved 1765. Peter Seguin married 
Elizabeth Bymer, or Brymer, 1765. Mary 
Seigne and Thomas Whitehead had licence to | 
marry, 1799. Is Seigne a variant of Seguin? | 
Thomas Seigne was father (1844) of the late | 
John Thomas Seigne, M.V.O., of Grenane | 
House, High Sheriff of Co. Kilkenny in 1912. | 
What is known of the descendants of the 
Dublin family? Did any emigrate to| 
America? Was there a Charlotte Seguin of | 
this family born circa 1771? Arthur Edward | 
Shelden Seguin (189-1852), the great bass | 
singer, was born in London ‘of Trish | 
descent,’? and died in New York. (Vide | 
Grove’s ‘ Dict of Music,’ also ‘ Dict. Nat. | 
Biog.’). | Presumably he was a member of | 
the Dublin family. His sister Elizabeth 








Seguin, also a singer, married Baron de | 
Boyescu, and was mother of Carl Rosa’s wife. | 


There were Seguins, from other parts of 
France, in Canterbury and London from 
1600 onwards. Of these, I have all the 
Huguenot Society information. Magdeleine 
Seguin was present at a marriage in Dublin 
in 1688. 

R. BrncHam Apams, 


NATURALISTS’ FIELD-APPARATUS, 
IN" — 1 cannot help thinking it would be 
highly interesting to know what field ap. 
paratus naturalists used, say, in the time of 
Ray and Willoughby. Also what system of 
classification in Natural History was in 
vogue before the time of Linnaeus? 


A. H. C.-P. 


OYALTIES.—When did this ludicrous 
term, applied to an author’s gains, orig. 
inate, and why? 
A. H. C.-P. 


‘* (\CTROI.’’—Has “‘ octroi’’ ever existed 
in Britain; and, if so, when and 
where ? 
A. H. C.-P. 


FOLKLORE: SNAKES SUCKING COWS. 
—It was once the belief that witches 
could send snakes to suck dry the udders of 


' cows. Had this superstition a continental 


or oriental origin? 
R. Hepcer Wattace. 


OLKLORE: A COW IN THE GARDEN, 

—In olden times a cow in the garden was 

regarded as a portent of death. How did 
this superstition arise ? 


R. Hepcer Wa ttace. 


IDDLESEX: CRANFIELD.—Have there 
been Earls of Middlesex? If so, is the 
title extinct or dormant ? 

Has the name of Cranfield been associated 
at any time with such title? Any informa- 
tion will be very acceptable. 

Wit1am R. Power. 


MAgzOR ROBERT BERRIE.—Any details 

of the parentage, services and date of 
death of this officer would be welcome, He 
must have been born, I think, between 1750 
and 1760, and lived at Northank, Kirkin- 
telloch, Scotland. His arms were, Vert. a 
cross-crosslet or. A Mulready envelope ad- 
dressed to him is in existence, but its date 


| cannot be ascertained. Can anyone refer me 


to a pedigree of his family ? 
C. Roy Hup testox. 
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EV. WALTER HOVENDEN.—He was 

living 25 Jan., 1831, but died before 16 
Oct., 1834. Any particulars of him, especially 
name of his wife, would be appreciated. 


C. Roy Hup.eston. 


OLDEN FAMILY.—‘ Robert Holden, of 
Weston-upon-Trent, Co. Derby, gent.’’ 
was admitted to Gray’s Inn, 22 Feb., 1675. 
He was doubtless identical with Robert 
Holden, son of Henry (of Weston-upon- 
Trent) ; which latter was eldest son of Robert 
Holden, who purchased the manor of Aston- 
upon-Trent in 1647. Can anyone give any 
details of the subsequent career, marriage 
and death, of Robert of Gray’s Inn? 


Witrrep H, Hoven. 
A XVI CENTURY PRAYER. — Can any 
reader give the origin of the prayer 
beginning: ‘‘O Lord support us all the day 
long of this troubelous life until the shades 
lengthen and the evening come. . .”’ 
J. Kk. ¥. 


NORFORD.—Wanted, any information as to 
the family of Norford, in earlier days 
De Norford, residing at Bury St. Edmunds 
about three to four generations ago. 

A. G. E. 
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AVILE OF RUFFORD ABBEY.—What | 


is the ancestry of Sir George Savile, 


Knt., of Rufford Abbey, Co. Notts., and who | 


was his wife? 
logue there is a letter of attorney by him, 
7 Feb., 1662, to Francis Lidgeat and Robert 
Slyman (? Blyman), both of East Retford, 


In H. R. Moulton’s Cata- | 


Notts., to enter into two messuages, etc., in | 


Kast Retford. 
D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


North Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, 


EFERENCES TO BE CHECKED.— 
I am working on a reprint ol 
Cross, No Crown,’ by William Penn, and 
should be glad to have the following refer- 


ences correct. The wording has_ varied 
during the time of the many reprints: 
“Jo. Paul. Per. Hist. Wald. 1. i. in 


p. 37, 38. Dona nos le nostre pan quotidian 
en choi. 
_“Thesaur, fed. Ap. Wald. 1. 2c. 3 Lifill. 
Sign, naisson ali patrons carnals. de non 
esser rendus, &c.”’ 

The references are to a section on the Wal- 
denses. 


NorMAn Penney. 


Friends House, N.W.1. 


Memor. Morrel Vign. Mem. f. 7.’ | 


“No| 


| 





HE ABERCROMBIE GOLGOTHA.—In 
Mr. Cavendish D, Abercromby’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Abercromby Family’ is given a 
description of the old church of Abercrombie, 
in Fife, and Pennant is quoted as to the cus- 
tom of burial given here to the Laird or 
chief of the family. Mr. Abercromby gives 
the presumed chronological order of the nine- 
teen skulls of the Abercrombie Chiefs as so 
buried, going back to the first of their line, 
in the time of King Malcolm, 1090. 

On reference to Pennant’s ‘Tour in Scot- 
land,’ 1769 (Fourth edition, 1776, p. 157), I 
find that Pennant is describing a visit to 
Banffshire, and interested in the cairns and 
urns found in the parish of Fordyce (in 
which parish, is situated, Birkenbog, then 
the titular residence of the northern Aber- 
crombys). He here states :— 

The Vault of the family of Abercrombies in 
this parish, must not be passed over in silence; 
it is lodged in the wall of the church, and is 
only the repository of the sculls. The bodies 
are deposited in the earth, when the Laird dies 
the scull of his predecessor is taken up an 
flung into this Golgotha, which at present is 
in the possession of nineteen. 

I would ask your readers, was Mr. C. D. 
Abercromby correct in describing this method 
of burial, as being given to the Chief of the 
Abercrombies of that Ilk, in the ‘‘ old kirk 
in the woods,’’ at Abercrombie, Fife; for if 
this be accepted as correct, then Pennant 
may have been confusing the Abercrombies of 
Birkenbog, in the parish of Fordyce, Banff- 
shire, with the chief line of Abercrombie of 
Abercrombie, Fife. 

I should be pleased to hear of any refer- 
ence, other than Pennant’s, to this subject 
of burials, in the manner so described, of 
the Abercrombie family. 

Upon the presumed extinction of the Fife 
Abercrombies, Sir Alexander Abercromby, 
1st Baronet of Birkenbog, assumed the head- 
ship of the family, about 1640. 


W. J. ABERCROMBIE. 


YLMER BOURKE LAMBERT AT 

KEW.—Did he ever live at Kew Green ? 

If so, where exactly? He certainly lived for 
a time at 10, Cumberland Place, Kew. 


J. ARDAGH. 


RENADIERS AT COVENT GARDEN.— 

I have seen a statement that at the 

Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, in George 

II’s reign, Grenadiers stood on guard at each 

side of the stage, during the performances. 
When was this custom discontinued ? 


J. LanpFear Lucas. 
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Replies. 


FOLK-LORE OF BELLS: THE 
BELL OF ARAGON. 
(clvii. 457). 


WHEREAS I know nothing about the mir- 
aculous bell in Aragon, I can produce 
some other examples of bells accredited with 
the power of ringing of itself. During my stay 
in Nachi, prov. Kii, Japan, whence I used 
to contribute to ‘N. and Q.’ for 1903-1904, 
I frequently saw the so-called One Toll Bell 
(Hitotsugane) in a Buddhist monastery on 
Mt. Myohé, which is popularly believed to | 
this day spontaneously to ring once on every 
occasion a man in nether villages dies. 
Isawa’s ‘ Kikuchi Denki,’ written in the 
eighteenth century, says that the Buddhist 
monastery Jéd6ji, prov. Higo, has its Seven | 
Wonders, the Self-tolling Bell being one of 
them. In the ‘ Konjaku Monogatari,’ writ- 
ten c. 1080 a.p., there is a story of a super- 
physical artificer. After founding a bell for 
the monastery Atagoji, Kyéto, he insisted 
that it should be buried underground for | 
three years and dug out on the first day after | 
the end of the term, because only thus it 
would become able to tell the twelve several 
hours, unfailingly for ever and a day, with- 
out a man’s striking. The intendant, how- | 
ever, was a very impatient one, and had the | 


bell taken out while the term was yet unex- | 











pired, which effected it to remain an only | 
ordinary one. A Chinese tale, somewhat | 
allied to this, is quoted from a certain 
‘ Twan-i-Ki,’ in the late Dr. Haga’s ‘ Sanké | 
Konjaku Monogatari,’ vol. iil., p. 621, | 
Tokyo, 1921. An artisan, after founding a | 
bell for a monastery, instructed one of the 
monks to strike it only when he should have | 
gone sixty li off, but the monk struck it just 
when he had travelled but eighteen li. Upon | 
hearing the toll, the artisan sighed and said, | 
‘* Now the sound of that bell has been stopped | 
by this spot.’ Thenceforth, strangely | 
enough, its tolls can never be heard at a) 
greater distance than eighteen li. 


Kumacusu MINAKATA. 


RAGON-KILLERS IN TALES AND 
LEGENDS (clviii. 316, 358).—Though 
there are many English legends about dragon- 
killers, I have never heard one in which a| 
princess was rescued from the dragon. There | 
is a well-known story in which the princess | 
as the dragon, Briefly, a beautiful princess | 
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is turned by her witch step-mother into 2 as | 
dragon which blights the whole country with hor 
its breath. A brave knight comes to kil} that 
the dragon, but the dragon persuades him | the 
first to give it three kisses, sometimes by | 10 
offering him a valuable gift for each kis | on 
As soon as the knight has kissed the dragon nev 
three times she recovers her own form, and See 
the magic recoils upon the step-mother, who vol. 
is turned into a toad, Sometimes the knight ‘lift 

iffe 


marries the princess, but in other versions 
he turns out to be her long-lost brother. See 
Child, ‘ English and Scottish Ballads,’ no, 
34, ‘Kemp Owyne,’ and ‘ Additions and 
Corrections,’ vol. iv., p. 502. In some ver. 
sions the scene is localised in Northumber- 
land, the step-mother dwelling in Bamburgh 
Castle, and the dragon lurking at Spindles. 
tonheugh, a crag a couple of miles from the 
castle, : 
There is in Durham a traditional story of 
the Lambton Worm or dragon. The young 
heir of Lambton went fishing on a Sunday 
in the river Wear, and caught a queer 
looking little fvorm, which in disgust he 
threw into a well, still known as the Worm 
Well. Seven years passed, the boy grew up 
and went away on the Crusades, but the 
worm in the well swelled and swelled, until 
at last it became a horrible dragon, which 
coiled round a neighbouring hill, the Worm 
Hill, and could only be prevented from de- 
vouring the inhabitants of the country by { 
being supplied with the milk of nine cows 
































slay the dragon, but in vain, as whenever it 







united. At last young Lambton returned, 
and consulted a witch as to how he could 
free the country of the scourge. She advised 
him to have his armour set all over with © 
sharp knives, and to stand in the river Wear ¢ 
But she warned | 













dragon, he must sacrifice the first living 
creature which he met on his way home, 
otherwise a curse would fall on his family 
that the head of the house should not die in 
his bed for nine generations. The young 
man took the witch’s advice, and before set- 











servant to let loose his favourite hound when 
he blew three blasts upon his horn, as & 
signal of success. The dragon coiled itself 
round the champion, and was cut to pieces 
by the knives on his armour, and as the cur 
rent of the river carried away the pieces. 
they had no chance to reunite. But as soon 
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as young Lambton blew three blasts on his | 


horn, his old father was so much delighted 
that he rushed out to meet him, forgetting 
the witch’s warning. The young man would 
not kill his father, and so the curse fell 
on the family that the head of the house 
never died in his bed for nine generations. 


See Robert Surtees, ‘ History of Durham,’ | 


vol. ii, p. 171, where there are also given 
several other legends of dragon-slayers from 
different parts of England and Scotland. 


M. H. Donps. 


AINTS AND BOOKS (elviii. 353), — I 

think that the following will be found in 
Reeve’s monumental edition of St. Adam- 
nan’s ‘Life of St. Columba,’ but I quote 
from memory : 

In a certain Irish monastery there was a 
valuable volume of the Psalms. Columba, 
a monk of a neighbouring monastery, man- 
aged by miraculous aid to make a copy of 
this book. The original owners objected very 
strongly to the other monastery having a copy 
of their book, and appealed to the king, 
who adjudged that as every calf went with its 
cow SO every copy must go with the book 
from which it was copied, and that therefore 
Columba must give up his copy. He refused 
to do this, and there was a fierce hattle 
betweeen the monks of the two monasteries, 
in which many were slain. As a penance for 
causing this strife, Columba was ordered to 
go and preach the gospel in strange lands, 
and never to see Ireland again. Hence his 
mission to Iona. 

Another saint who had a famous book was 
St. Cuthbert of Lindisfarne. The Lindis- 
farne Gospel is now in the British Museum. 
The following are extracts from a lecture 
upon the Lindisfarne Gospel, printed in the 
Vroceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Neweastle-wpon-Tyne, 2nd series vol. vii, p. 
12 (1895) : 

In 875 the Danes were plundering the north, 
and the monks fled from Lindisfarne carrying 
with them the body of St. Cuthbert and his 
book... . In great despair they put Cuthbert’s 
body on board a boat, intending to flee to Ire- 
land. Three waves, blood-re » poured over 
the boat, which became unmanageable, and the 
book fell overboard! In deep distress, the 
monks returned to shore, and, after earnest 
prayer, a vision is said to have been vouch- 
safed them, and they sought at dead low water 
and found the book three miles out to sea “as 
pure as though water had never touched it.” 
This is not quite accurate, for there are stains 


on the vellum as if water had filtered in be- 
tween the leaves, 
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The lecturer’s quotations are from Simeon 
of Durham, Opera, published in the Rolls 
Series. 

The miraculous recovery of the Gospel 
book gave rise to much more extraordinary 
legends. In the twelfth century Libellus de 
Ortu Sancti Cuthberti, printed by the 
Surtees Society, volume viii, it is said that 
St. Cuthbert was born in Ireland, and was 
taken to England as a child. When he was 
going on board ship he dropped his Psalm 
Book into the sea, and it was instantly 
swallowed by a seal, but when he landed in 
England the faithful seal was there on the 
the shore and disgorged the book at his feet 
(chapters xiv and xviii). 

M. H. Dopps. 


A TOUR IN CORNWALL, 1837: BORAS- 
TON (clviii. 309, 329, 346). — ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses,’ 1500-1714, records five or six 
persons of the name of Boraston. John, son 
of Thomas of Rock, Co. Worcester, matric- 
ulated 1622; Nathaniel, son of John, of 
Bewdly, Co. Worcester, 1672; Thomas, son of 
John, of Bewdley, 1664. ‘Alumni Canta- 
brigienses’ records the above-mentioned 
Nathaniel (M.A. from Jesus, 1682). If the 
author of the diary written in 1837 was a 
Worcestershire rector, it is likely that the 
Borastons were a family seated in that 
county. Is anything known of their history ? 


JouN E. Cocke. 


In the Clergy List for 1843 come the 
names: Gregory Birch Boraston (sic, not 
Borlaston), Gulval, Cornwall; Gregory Birch 
Boraston, jun., Vicar of Wendron, Corn- 
wall; George Boraston, Rector of Broughton 
Hacket, Worcestershire. The last name 
appears in 1845, but with no address; and so 
on to 1851, but not in 1852. The Clergy List 
for 1843 was the earliest I was able to see at 
Sion College Library, but the Bodleian 
printed catalogue gives one for 1841. 

In ‘The Parishes of the Diocese of 
Worcester,’ by the Rev. George Miller (Bir- 
mingham, Hall and English, 1890), Vol. ii., 
p. 209-210, s.v. ‘ Broughton Hacket,’ is a list 
of Rectors from 1274 to 1843. (The Register 
dates from 1759; Patron, the Crown. The 
value in 1784 was £60; in 1841, £73). The 
last three are: William Boraston, 1772; 
George Benston, 1794; Martin Sherwood, 
1843. The author of this work gives no 
dates in Vol. i (‘ Warwickshire’), where he 
gives lists of incumbents. (London, Griffith 


Farran Okeden and Welsh, 1889), but he does 
There is 


in Vol. ii (‘ Worcestershire ’). 
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seemingly a discrepancy. Possibly the 
Bishop’s Register of institution was incom- 
plete, and a reference to the Parish Registers 
might shew whether George Boraston was 
Rector in the interval between 1794 and 1843. 


EK. A. WHITE. 


HE SIGN U = ONE THOUSAND (12 8. 
iv. 160).—In 1918 I asked a question as 
to the origin and meaning of this sign 
which appeared in Peter Mundy’s ‘ Travels ’ 
in the seventeenth century. I was unable 
to account for it myself and I did not receive 
any reply to my question. I have now, how- 
ever, a letter from Mr, F. P. White, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to the following 
effect : 

Mundy’s sign for thousand. (‘ Travels,’ iii, 
140; iv, 69). May I venture to call your atten- 
tion to pp. 60-63 of volume i of Cajori’s History 
of Mathematical Notations (Open Court Com- 
pany, 1928)? The author gives an account of 
the Spanish ‘‘ calderon,” a sign for thousand 
resembling U, to be found in MSS. of the | 
fifteenth and _ sixteenth centuries and _ in 
eighteenth century printed books. He also 
traces the sign in Italy in the fifteenth century 
and concludes that it is a modification of one 
of the Roman symbols for 1,000. ‘‘ If the lower 
parts of the parenthesis in the forms CIO or 
are united, we have a close imitation of CIlo 
the U, crossed by one or two bars.” See also 
D. E. Smith: History of Mathematics (Ginn, 
1925), Vol. 2, pp. 87-88. 

Does this letter appeal to any reader who 
may furnish further information ? 


R. C. Tremp re. 


[HE SIEGE OF DELHI, 1857 (clviii. 278, 

320).—Two contemporary accounts of the 
siege, hitherto unpublished, have recently 
appeared and may be noted, as from the 
circumstances of their publication they might 
escape attention. 

(1) Extracts from letters of Captain 
(afterwards Lieut.-General) F. C. Maisey, 
Bengal Army, Deputy Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, Delhi Field Force, describing the tak- | 
ing of the Palace on 20 Sept., 1857: Jour- | 
nal of the United Service Institution of 
India, April, 1930, pp. 169-181. An article | 
by Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn, | 
based on these extracts, appeared in the 
Cornhill for May, 1930. 

(2) Chapter xx of ‘ Wheel Tracks,’ by | 
EK. Gi. Somerville and Martin Ross (Long- | 
mans Green, 1923), contains extracts from | 
letters written at Delhi between 20 May and | 
22 Sept., 1857, by Lieut. Kendall Coghill, | 
2nd Bengal European Fusiliers (afterwards 
Colonel, C.B., 19th Hussars). 
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The letters of Capt. Maisey (who later 
wrote a well-known book on military law) 
may be compared with ‘Delhi, 1857,” by 
Colonel Keith Young, Judge Advocate Gen. 
eral of the Bengal Army and Maisey’s 
superior officer at the time of the Mutiny; 
which was published in 1902, 
editorship of Sir H. W. Norman. 


Coghill, who was adjutant of the 2nd 
Bengal Europeans at Delhi, died only in 
July, 1919. 

H. Buttock, 
Capt. 


East India U.S. Club, 
16, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 


EGIMENTAL COLOURS, ALMANZA 
AND PORT PHILIP (clviil. 353). - 
CapTaIn GRAZEBROOK might refer to two 
remarkable articles on ‘ The Vicissitudes of 
Regimental Colours,’ by Major Holden, 
which appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution, about 1893-I 
am away from my papers and cannot give 
the exact reference. : 
I believe that no list of the captured 
colours burnt at Paris in 1814 has ever been 
published: probably none exists. See, how- 
ever, Journal of the Society for Army His- 
torical Research, Vol. v. (1926), pp. 200-1, 
for details of some captured colours which 
were taken from the Church of Nétre Dame 
in 1789, and destroyed by revolutionaries, 


H. Buttock, 
Capt. 


HE LOYAL CHRISTCHURCH VOLUN. 
TEERS (clviii. 280).—As no reply has 
yet appeared to my query at the above ref- 
erence, may I add the additional informa 
tion that the colours—or copies of colours— 


_are said to have been presented’ by an Ad- 
| miral Walcott, son of a Lieutenant-Colonel [ 


Walcott who commanded the Loyal Christ ¢ 


| church Artillery Volunteers ? 


H. Buttock, 
Capt. 


ISARMED SPINY PLANTS (clviii. 352). 
—Spines are modified stems and leaves 
and grown for protection to prevent the plant 
from being eaten. They are specially char 


| acteristic of xerophytes, plants that grow in 


dry soil where vegetation is scarce and 80 are 
particularly subject to destruction by animals 
which need food and moisture. Where the 
soil is not so dry, the spines tend to dis 
appear. So the totally spineless leaves o 
Osmanthus mentioned by your Japanese col- 
respondent are probably due to ground fairly 
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vided with moisture. 
oes can hardly be called abnormal. Al 
common wild-flower of the bean family, the | 
Rest-harrow, Ononis arvensis, varies between | 
spines and no spines. The ‘British Flora’ | 
of Bentham and Hooker points to the reason, | 
remarking that ‘‘in dry situations many of | 
the small branches end in a thorn.”’ 


Von. 


| 

“Rust CAELUM, FIAT VOLUNTAS | 

TUA ” (clviii. 335).—This is certainly | 

not found in any classical author. I have | 

seen no instance of it before its occurrence | 

in ‘ Religio Medici,’ part ii., section 11. Did | 

Sir Thomas Browne quote a known saying, or 

was he merely adapting some form of the 
familiar ‘‘ Fiat institia, ruat caelum ’’ ? 

The ‘Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised 
Words and Phrases’ gives, under the date 
1550, ‘‘ Fiat justicia ruat mundus ’’ from the 
‘Egerton Papers,’ p. 27, Camden Soc., 1840, 
and ‘“‘ You goe against that Generall 
mazime in the lawes, which is that, fiat 
institia et ruant celi,’? from W. Watson, 
‘Quodlibets of Religion and State,’ p. 338 
(1602), and later examples, both with mundus 
and celum, According to W. F. H. King, 
‘Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 3rd edi- 
tion, 1904, Bartlett, ‘ Quotations,’ points out 
that ‘‘ Fiat justitia, ruat coelum”’ is to be 
found in Ward’s ‘ Simple Cobbler of Aggai- 
van in America,’ 1647; but I drew attention 
I believe, many years ago, in ‘N. and Q.’ to 
the passage in John Manningham’s Diary, 
published by the Camden Society, where | 
under 11 April, 1603, he writes ‘‘ When I 
was mentioning howe dangerous and difficult 
a thing it would be to restore appropria- 
cions, he [Mr. Thomas Overbury] said Fiat 
justicia et calum ruat”’ (p. 169). Another 
variety of the proverb is found in Johann 
Manlius’s ‘Loci communes,’ 1563, vol. ii, 
p. 290, where ‘‘ Fiat institia, et pereat | 
mundus’ is given as the motto of the Em- | 
peror Ferdinand I. (See Biichmann’s | 
*Gefliigelte Worte ’). 


Much Hadham. 


(RAVE SPACE AS A DORMITORY | 

(clviii. 354).—See dormitory in the ‘ Ox- | 
ford English Dictionary,’ ‘3. <A resting- | 
place for the dead; a cemetery, vault, grave. 
Obsolete.”” An example of the meaning 
grave is given from Sir Thomas Herbert’s | 
Travels,’ 1634 (i.e., ‘A Description of the | 
Persian Monarchy now beinge,’ etc.) :—‘‘ Our | 
Ambassador. . . died. .. We obtained a| 





Epwarp Bens ty. | 


Such a_ loss of | 


Dormitory for his Body among the Armenian 
Christians.”’ 
Epwarp BEnsty.’ 


[NSCRIPTION ON MONSTRANCE: 
NACHTEGALL (clviii. 352).—Possibly 
‘“P sor’’ means that Nachtegall was chap- 


| lain (presbyter or plebanus—I suppose a nun- 


nery could not have a male prior)—to the 
sisters (sorores) at some place beginning with 
the syllable Buch-. Buxheim (anciently 
spelled Buchseim or Buchshaim) had a 
famous Carthusian monastery, but I do not 
know whether there were any nuns. Bucheim 
(also in Bavaria) is said in the 1856 ‘ Gazet- 
teer of the World,’ published by Fullarton, 
to have ‘‘formerly possessed a _ convent, 
which contained one of the most valuable 
libraries in Germany.”’ 
S. GAsELEE. 


ORTH END ROAD AND SPANIARDS’ 
ROAD, HAMPSTEAD (clviii. 354), — 
The part of North End Road, Hampstead, 
which runs in a cutting, with Pitt House 
(now tenanted by the Earl of Clarendon) on 
one side, and the Heath on the.other, was 
constructed before the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when the old Hampstead Vestry low- 
ered many levels and raised others, but pre- 
vious to this date there was a cutting with a 
steeper gradient here. Of late years, with 
the advent of motor omnibuses going along 
this old thoroughfare, many of the trees on 
each side have either been felled or ruth- 
lessly cut about, and the road widened some- 
what, although, with the altered condition 
of road traffic, the authorities concerned have 
done their best to preserve the natural amen- 
ities of the locality. 

At this point, on the brow of the hill, 
formerly stood a gibbet, whereon one Jack- 
son was hung in chains in 1674, the place 
being known as ‘‘ Gibbet Hill.’’ This gibbet 
stood between two elm-trees, the last of which 
was blown down some twenty-five years ago. 
At my suggestion, the London County Coun- 
cil allowed it to remain in its recumbent posi- 
tion, as a reminder of former times, but this, 
in turn, is fast decaying, and in a few years’ 
time will have entirely disappeared. 

As for the apparent embankment on the 
Spaniards’ Road (plural please), this is 
entirely unmade. 

For very many years, before the Heath was 
purchased for the people by the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, successive lords of the 
Manor of Hampstead had sold thousands of 
loads of gravel and sand for road-making and 
building purposes, and this had been delved 
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out on each side of the way, leaving the road | 
high and dry. In nearly all of Constable’s 
paintings of the Heath, carts are shown 
carrying gravel away, and men digging it 
out, whilst in several of the scarce etchings | 
of the Heath, by T. Hastings, circa 1820, the | 
Heath, at this point, is shown almost level, | 
in fact former old inhabitants, whose memory | 
went back to this time, always referred to | 
the Heath as the ‘‘ Common,’’ and have told | 
me so. In this connection, I have a diary of | 
a Heath-keeper of this period, on which ~d 

| 

| 





has written on the first page, “‘ Jno. Steven- 
son, Common-.Keeper, &c., to the Lord of 
the Manour [stc].’’ I wrote an account of 
this Diary in the Hampstead Annual for 
1902—unfortunately the last issue of this | 
interesting local publication, which success- | 
fully ran for ten years, was in 1907. | 

E. E, Newron. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


HANGING LONDON (elviii. 352).—Our | 
friend, Mr. W. H. Mancut&s, does well | 
to call attention to the disappearance of his- | 
torical houses and businesses, as well as | 
topographical changes, and, in this connec- | 
tion, I would instance the closing down, last 
June, of the palatial premises of Messrs. | 
Pears, in New Oxford Street. With the | 
absorption of this old-established business, 
with many others, in Lever Brothers, this 
clerical and packing part of it was trans- 
ferred to Pears’ works at Isleworth. Many | 
persons must have remembered the display in | 
their windows here, where was to be seen | 
Gibson’s ‘‘ tinted Venus,’’ surrounded with | 
other statuary, and fountains, with gold- 
fish. Here also was lLandseer’s famous 
‘Monarch of the Glen,’ a picture of a mag- | 
nificent stag; Millais’ ‘ Bubbles,’ and other 
well-known paintings. These have all been | 
dispersed. The ‘ Monarch of the Glen’ and 
others, is now in the offices of Messrs. Dewar, 
in the Haymarket, the late Lord Dewar hav- 
ing been a director of both firms. 

Only a few years ago, the savoury and 
appetite-sharpening shop of Burgess’s, in the | 
Strand, wended its way to Willesden, and, in | 
the rebuilding of the former premises, Savoy | 
Steps, at the side, entirely disappeared. 


E. E. Newron. 


FARLIEST RECORD OF ‘ ARTICLES OF 

WAR’ (clviii. 314).—I find that my | 
copy of Grose’s ‘ Military Antiquities’ was | 
published, as to the 1st Vol. in 1786, and the | 
2nd in 1788. On p. 58 of the latter he gives 
in a note the reference for these ‘‘ Constitu- | 
tions ’’ as ‘‘ Close Roll, 15th vear of King 
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John’s reign, Part 2, membrane 8, dorso,’’ 
They will be found printed by the Records 
Commission in 1833 in the original Latin 
with the usual abbreviations. Grose pro. 
ceeds,—‘‘ The next is the Charter of Kin 
Richard 1... a.p, 1189,’’ a statement which 
may shock those who thought that, ten years 
later, John, the younger brother, succeeded ty 
the throne. This charter, regarding disci- 
pline in troop-ships, shows Richard ag g 
believer in the value of capital punishment— 
of a sort, while for minor crimes he cop- 
sidered tarring and feathering to be ade 
quate. It is taken from Roger de Hoveden, 
and was reproduced in Rymer’s ‘ Feedera.’ 
Evan W. H. Fryers, 
Major, 
Member of Council Society for Army Histori. 
cal Research. 


SCAR WILDE’S TRANSLATION FROM 
THE POLISH (clviii, 151, 248),—T have 
racked my memory of my old friend to bring 
back some recollection of 
poem, but in vain. 


who admired few 
She and 
her husband were at that time political 
refugees, and she turned a native talent to 
account by going on to the stage with very 
great success, At the time she was touring 
in the country in Shakespeare with Charles 
Hanford as her leading man. I, myself, 


many years afterwards was leading man to f 


Hanford in the same company, but this was 
after Madame Modjeska had retired to pri- 
vate life on the fruit ranch in California, 
which she and her husband, a Polish count 
—Modjeska herself was a countess ‘“ in her 
own right ’’—had bought. I know she used 
to write for the press, and I have an im. 
pression verse as well as prose; but I fail 
altogether to recollect any circumstance in 


connection with the poem referred to, and § 


which I have never before heard of. Hov- 
ever, I am quite sure Wilde knew not a word 
of Polish, nor of any other living language 
except French. If this work is indeed his 
own, I think Mr. McPxartin’s explanation 
is the only possible solution to the mystery. 
unless—which would be stranger still—ther 
is a coincidence in the name which Dr. 
Babler spells ‘‘ Morjeska,’’ perhaps the cor- 
rect Slavic 
always was known professionally by the 
other, possibly as a concession to Anglo 
Saxon pronunciation. 


A. H. Cooper-Pricrart. 





this translated © 
When he returned from 
America he told me he had met Madam } 
| Modjeska and that he, 


spelling, though the actres § 
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[MMUBING AS CAPITAL PUNISH- 





—Father Dan in his ‘ Histoire de Barbarie 
et des Corsaires’. (2nd ed., 1649, Paris), 
mentions the case of one Geronimo, a 
Christian, who, according to the good 
Redemptionist Father, for refusing to be 
come a renegade to i 

so many others of the Barbary captives, was 
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| Eland and Robert Alcock. Then a break 
MENT (clvii. passim; clviii. 31, 67,141). | with ‘‘no returns,” and in 1529, George 
Maddison and Edward Maddison, brothers. 


Johammedanism, like | 


immured alivé in the cement used in repair- | 
ing the sea-wall of the old Corsair port at | 


Algiers. Whatever may have been the cause 


of his punishment, certain it is that after | 


the French conquest in 1830, during some 


} 


changes in the said wall, a human body | 
actually was found, which the guide-books | 


ever since have unhesitatingly identified with 
Geronimo, 
A. H. Cooper-PRricHarp. 


Caius. 


MAso8 ROBERT LEAKE (celviii. 354).— 

According to Burke, ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
1847, vol. ii. pp. 1361-2, under pedigrees of 
Taylor and van Courtlandt, Colonel Robert 
Leake, who died s.p., married Margaret, 
dau. of John Watts, President of H.M. 
Council of New York, and Margaret de 
Lancy, dau. of Stephen de Lancy, and Ann 
van Courtlandt (b. 1647). 

R. S. B. 


HE ROYAL CHARTER SHIPWRECK 
(clvili. 334, 374).—As a child of seven 


| years I took the Band of Hope Review, and 


LD MONETARY UNITS (clviii, 150), | 


ARMADA’s suppositions are correct in 
every detail. 
A. H. Cooppr-PRIcHARD. 
(Late of the Numismatic Museum, 
New York), 


A NOON-DAY GUN (clvii. passim, clviii. 

157, 211),—Since 1870, and perhaps be- 
fore, a cannon has always been fired at | 
midday upon the Janiculum to notify Rome 
of the exact time. This ascertained by an 
astronomical clock in the church of Sant’ 
Ignazio (the second in importance of all the 
Jesuit churches in the city) and expressed 
by the automatic falling of a ball from its 
slender spire easily seen both from the) 
Janiculum and the Pincian Hill. At both 
of these points idlers habitually assemble 
every day shortly before noon to witness the | 
phenomenon, much in the same spirit as 
they loiter about the astronomical clock in | 
Strassburg Minster to see eighteenth-century | 
dolls jerk automatically across a miniature 


| 

theatrical stage. 
A. H. C.-P. | 

| 


AMES OF MEMBERS OF PARLIA- 
MENT WANTED (clviii. 352).—Some | 
years ago a friend lent me ‘ Parliaments of | 
England, 1213-1702.’ I cannot remember 
where the book was published, but enquiry at 
the Stationery Office or British Museum 
would doubtless furnish the particulars your 
correspondent seeks. 


L. F. C. E. TotreMacue. 


_In reply to Mr. Jostan C. WepGwoop, my | 
list of M.P.s for Hull gives—1477: William | 


I remember on its front page an illustration 
of the wreck, with a sailor swimming ashore 
with a rope. His name was Joseph Rogers, 
and I believe he was a Maltese. ‘‘ Captain 


| Taylor the commander was the last man seen 


on board alive.’’ 
A friend of my father’s at Bristol, com- 


| posed a poem on the subject which was pub- 


| The jovial sailors crowd the swellin 





lished in brochure form with a mourning 


| border: its opening lines were :— 


The day was fair, and with a favouring breeze 


| The stately ‘‘ Charter ” walks proudly through 


the seas: 

sail, 

And the wide canvas feel the southern gale. 
‘So tremendous was the force of the sea 

that it beat one great ingot of gold deep into 


| a strong and heavy piece of the ship’s solid 


iron work, in which also several loose sov- 
ereigns which the ingot had before it had 
been found as firmly embedded as though the 
iron had been liquid when they were forced 
into it.”’ 

I saw a curious walking-stick which had 
been found among the wreckage of the Royal 
Charter, on view in a shop in George Street, 
Sydney, in 1899, 

FRaNk GUNNING. 


NDREW LANG AND THE BERBA- 
LANGS (clviii. 334).—In ‘Oddities, a 
Book of Unexplained Facts,’ by Lt.-Com- 
mander Rupert T. Gould, R.N. retired, pub- 
lished 1928 by Philip Allan, is a most inter- 
esting article on ‘ The Berbalangs of Cag. 
ayan Sulu,’ founded on the article referred 
to by S., published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. lxi, Part iii. 
No. 1, 1896, and written by Mr. Ethelbert 
Forbes Skertchley of Hong-Kong. Com- 
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mander Gould says it appeared in the 
Society’s Journal for 1896. 
G. DavGuiisH. 


OUNTENEY-JEPHSON  (clviii. 
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) 
| 


| could not be Holy Trinity, Brompton (1829) 
314, | 


357). — R. Mounteney-Jephson was the | 


author of a novel published about 
called ‘ The Girl he left behind him ’—if I 
mistake not. It elicited a charming sonnet 
dedicated to him, by Percy Reeve, in his 
little-known but charming volume, ‘ Love and 
Music,’ London, 1883. 

Epwarp Heron-ALen. 


INDOW TAX (clvii. 338 et passim).—! 


1880, | 


} 
| 


May 31, 1930 





be identified. ‘* Brompton ’’ is vague, it 
may mean St. Mary Abbots Churchyard, but 
or Brompton Cemetery (1840). ‘ 

J. ARDAGH, 


p® BLABY (clviii. 533). — The following 
notes concerning the De Blaby family 
may be of service to Mrs. Matrsy Verrit, 

From the ‘ Registers of Thomas of Cor. 
bridge’ (Surtees Society, Vol. cxxxviii— 
1925) the following entry is taken :—“‘ cexe, 


| —3 nonas Maii (May 5), 1300. Letter of 


In amplification of my reply at the | 


reference—among a collection of documents 
acquired by the Birmingham Reference 


John Cole, of Evesham, compounded a tax | 
of eight shillings on six windows, and twelve | 


shillings on a rental of eight Pounds for the 
yearly sum of one guinea. The additional 


shilling to the amount of the taxes was a | 
charge for composition duty at the rate of | 


five per cent. 
H. M. CasuMore. 

HHYSEY 
When searching, a few days ago, the MS. 
Indexes of Apprenticeship 
** Cities and Towns,’’ 


March, 1771. I noted than on ‘‘ 1767, Thurs- 
day, 8 Oct., no. 5. Danl Phasay of Bakewill, 
Derby, Breechesmr ’’ took John W. Smith as 
an apprentice. 

Hersert SoutHam. 


ILKESON: WILKIESON: 
SON FAMILIES (clvii. 
clviii. 266).—Some of these names appear in 
printed records relating to Edinburgh and 
vicinity. 
1664. Sept. 4. 
Alexander; w. 


Thomas 
Alexander 


Wilkison, 


Wilkison, James 


inquisition of the Archdeacon or his official 
about a mediety of the Church of Suth 
Otrington, on behalf of Thomas de Blaby, 
clerk, presented by Sir Richard Malebys, 


: : | knt.”’ 
Library is a certificate and form of contract | ‘ 


of composition under the Act of 2 Geo. IV. | 


A footnote to this entry says that there is 
an account of the Blaby family (which came 
from Blaby near Leicester), in the Guis. 
borough Chart ii, 8, 60. There was a con. 
nection between Thomas de Blaby and his 
patron, as Stephen de Blaby, probably ' 
Thomas’s father, had married Amicia, sister 
of Hugh Malbis. 


A further footnote to entry cccxxxviii, 


| 13 Kal. Jan (Dec. 20, 1301), mentions Cecily, 


(clviii. 47, 121, 157, 322). — | 


Indentures, | 
at the Public Record | 
Office, I covered from 15 July, 1766, to 16 | 


WILKIN- | 
173, 341; | 


a.s.n. | 


Elies.—(See ‘ Scottish Record Society: Melrose | 


Parish, Register of Baptisms, 1642-1820,’ edited 
by Charles 8. Romanes; p. 28; Edinburgh, 1913). 
Any references to these names, in Edin- 
burgh, 1675-1760, will be much appreciated. 
EK. F. MacPrxe. 
135, East Eleventh Place, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
ENEDICT ARNOLD: HIS BURIAL- 
PLACE (clviii. 242).—This was dis- 
cussed in 9 S. iii. and at 11 S. vii. 49, 370. 


| Robert Gower. 


At the last reference an editorial note states | 1 
| Hugh the father of Amice, 


that Arnold was buried at Brompton on 
21 June, 1801, and that his grave cannot now 


one of the six daughters and heiresses of John 
de Blaby, aged 28 in 1301, was wife of 
Robert Gower, 

R. L. Kirby, ‘ Ancient Middlesbrough’ 
(1900) furnishes this paragraph : 

Stephen de Blaby and Alicia (Amicia) his 
wife gave as a pure and perpetual alms the 
homage of Thomas with all his “ sequele ” in 
pad agonre © so in whatever part of the world 
hey might come, they should always remain 
free from the said Stephen and his heirs, 


The ‘ V. C. H. North Riding,’ Vol. ii., in 
dealing with the manor of Marton, says that 
in 1206 William Malebiche granted to Con- 
stance, widow of his brother Hugh, with her 
second husband Robert de Luttrington, part 
of Hugh’s tenement at Marton in dower. 
Both brothers must have died without issue, 
as their lands came to their sister Amice and 
her husband Stephen de Blaby, descending 
through their son John to his son Sir John 
de Blaby, lord at his death in or before 1301. 
Sir John left six daughters, one of whom, 
Cecily, has been mentioned as the wife of 
His eldest daughter, Joan, 
married Adam de Hurworth. 

Amice, sister of Hugh Malebiche (16 John) 
and her husband Stephen de Blaby, claimed 
Hawnby against John Malebiche, the son of 
Richard Malebiche and a nephew of the elder 


H. Askew 
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A Biographical Register of Peterhouse Men. | 
Part ii. 1574-1616. By T. A. Walker. | 
(Cambridge University Press, £2 2s.). 


We noticed Part I of this Register at | 

cliii, 198. The second Part was) 
clearly a yet heavier piece of work, for | 
which even greater gratitude is due to the | 
compiler. Peterhouse, in these forty odd | 
years, illustrates within itself, what was a 
curious feature of the intellectual life of the 
country at large—the sharp divergence, that 
is, of religious opinions, their vehemence and 
tenacity, springing up amid like conditions, 
in one and the same environment. Here are 
on the one hand violent Puritans, on the 
other Jesuits, first of whom in this volume 
is the Walpole martyr. Thomas Percy, one 
or the organisers of the Gunpowder Plot, 
was a Peterhouse pensioner who appears in 
his place in 1579, and again in the Com- 
putus Roll for 1605-1606 when ‘‘ detecta pro- 
ditione Percii et reliquorum conspiratorum.”’ 
Timothy Rivett, the bursar, laid out money 
for rejoicings or ‘‘ pro les pitchbarrells et 
faggotts.’’ 

Next to the interest of the religious con- 
troversy, which Mr. Walker’s researches have 
brought before us in the greatest variety of 
detail, we should here put family interest. 
The Pernes naturally are prominent, and 
besides a long article on the death and bene- 
factions of Andrew, the Master and Dean of 
Ely, we have a pedigree of Perne from John, 
of Bilney, Norfolk, his father, down to the 
sixth generation below the Master. There 
are five Pernes, four of them of Peterhouse, 
whom Mr. Walker has not been able to fit 
into the pedigree. Perne was succeeded in | 
the Mastership by the Puritan controver- 
sialiss Richard Some, whoheld office from 
1589 to January 1608/9. Mr. Walker quotes | 
at length the account of his funeral with the 
execrable verses which were ‘‘ pinned unto ”’ | 
the ‘black’? on the ‘‘inward side of the 
back of the Pulpit.’’ Of his successor, John | 
Richardson, one of the translators of the 
Authorised Version, we have the story of his | 
ready answer to James I. He presided at a 
Divinity Act before James in March 1614/15, 
when the right of excommunicating kings 


came into discussion and the excommunica- | 
tion of Theodosius by St. Ambrose was cited. | 
‘James was unable to keep silence. ‘ Profecto | 
insolentissimum | 


fuit hoc 
factum ! ’ 


ab Ambrosio 


‘Responsum vere regium,’ re- 
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| at the execution of Cardinal Fisher. 
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joined the urbane Richardson, ‘et Alex- 


andro dignum, Hoc non est argumentum 


| dissolvere, sed desecare.”’ 


The share Peterhouse took in the  pro- 
duction of lawyers, seamen, and men of 
affairs as well as divines hardly needs em- 
phasizing, but it may be useful to recall that 
this Register aims at giving to each of the 
figures it summons before us a setting of kin 
and neighbours, and that the genealogical 
information here brought together will be 
found of astonishing fulness. Not less so is 
the amount of other circumstance which is 
touched in. Those who watch over the for- 
tunes of the ‘D.N.B.,’ and other books of 
biographical reference, will note a few sug- 
gestions and corrections. 


Obedience in Church and State. Three Poli- 
tical Tracts by Stephen Gardiner. Edited, 
with an Introduction, Translation and 
Notes by Pierre Janelle. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 15s. net.). 

F these three tracts two, ‘ Si sedes illa 
and ‘Contemptum humanae legis,’ are 
now printed for the first time. ‘Si sedes 
illa’ is an answer to the brief addressed by 

Pope Paul III to Francis I in gy 

‘ Con- 

temptum humanae legis’ sets forth the argu- 


‘ ments by which Gardiner, in his controversy 


with Bucer, maintained the obligation of 
complete submission to the supremacy of the 
prince. Both are of importance to an under- 
standing of Gardiner. They also contribute 
to an understanding of the current contem- 
porary lines of thought and _ controversy. 
Professor Janelle’s Introduction is a 
model of clearness, discernment and impar- 
tiality, as it also is of learning. He does 
not minimise what is discreditable in Gar- 
diner, whether morally or intellectually ; but 
he brings out clearly one fundamental prin- 
ciple which underlies most of Gardiner’s 
theory of Church and State, and thereby if 
it does not exonerate him from inconsistency, 
or rather from insincerity, yet makes it pos- 
| sible to follow his reasoning. In contrast with 
the new aspirations towards independence, 
| Gardiner affirmed the positive worth of obed- 
ience, irrespective of the justice or injustice 
of the ruler. Pressed by fear and by the 
force of Henry’s personality, he might argue 
for obedience to the prince; later, he might 
work for the return of England to the Roman 
obedience: beneath this contradiction re- 
mained the medieval assumption that obed- 
ience itself was a part of charity, to be prac- 
'tised by the Christian for its own sake in the 
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interest of his own salvation, and of social | 
order. Nor should it be forgotten that in the | 
ruler’s supremacy Gardiner saw—what was | 
of utmost moment--the force designed to | 
guard the dogmatic unity of the Church. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that | 
later, when recanting, Gardiner never, as | 
Professor Janelle points out, recanted his | 
opinion that papal supremacy rested on ex- | 
pediency—on the need, that is, for a central | 
authority, and not on a divine commission. | 

An important passage in the discussion of | 
on 
en- | 
State | 


‘Si sedes ulla’ throws some new light 
Gardiner’s disputes with Fisher, and 
tifies two important “eon in the | 
Papers of Henry VIII, one, as Gardiner’s 
answer to a tract of Fisher’s in 1529, the | 
other as Gardiner’s work, though purporting 
to be the King’s answer to Fisher’s vigorous 
protest in the Legates” court, in June of that | 
year. In this some little rectification of the | 
Calendar of Letters and State Papers is | 
involved. 

Professor Janelle also argues strongly for | 
the truth of the statement on the title-page | 
that the ‘ De vera obedientia,’ printed by 
Franz Rhode, was issued in Hamburg. He | 
notes, what is certainly considerable support, | 
the good and careful printing of the edition, 
as compared with the edition of Strasbourg. | 
Maitland had sought to prove that there were | 
no printers in Hamburg in 1536, the date of 
the edition ; but Rhode is known to have been | 
there from 1536 to 1539. 

An English translation of ‘ De Vera Obed- | 
ientia’ was brought out in 1553, part of a | 
scheme of Protestant propaganda. This has | 
been attributed to John Bale, Bisho 
Ossory, but Professor Janelle is not inclined 
to accept the attribution, partly because the | 
work is strikingly imperfect, partly becatse | 
Bale’s known circumstances at the time when | 
the translation was published make it diffi- | 
cult to believe he could have got it done. | 
This translation has, however—very reason- | 
ably since it is virtually contemporary—been | 
printed here side by side with the Latin text. | 
Copious notes supply requisite corrections and 
explanations, 

Before ‘ Si sedes illa ’ (the tract on Fisher’s | 
execution) we have Gardiner’s address to the 
Legates in 1529 and the text of the Pope’s 
brief to Francis I. The texts reproduce the 
originals exactly, abbreviations being ex- 
panded in the usual way by means of italics. 
The marginal notes of the ‘‘ Bale ’’ transla- 


u 
i 


of | 
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| edition of 


tion have also been exactly reproduced. 
may be questioned whether these tracts—wh 
have now no intrinsic interest as a ent 
deserved so whole-hearted an expenditure q 
pains; but, at any rate, they have } 
edited according to the best and most ela 
orate modern methods. 


BooKsELLeR’s CATALOGUE. 


Mr. Bernarp Hattrpay, of Leicest 
describes several important books among th 
727 items of his Catalogue No. 119. Ama 
the principal we should put his first editi 
of Keats’s ‘ Endymion,’ for which he is 


| ing £75, though it is exceeded in pecuni 


value by a first edition, said to be a tall cop 
and fine, of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ fg 
which £160 is asked. Other somewh 


| highly priced items are a Holinshed’s ‘ Chrot 


icles,’ in a red morocco eighteenth centu 
binding (3 vols. in 4: 1587: £35); a f 


| edition of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ (1839: £17) 
| a good copy of the first collected edition g 


Gay’s ‘ Poems’ (1720: £25); and a first ed 
tion, described as an ‘‘ immaculate copy,” 


| Kipling’s ‘ Jungle Book ’ (1894: £50). Hom 


ever, there is another Kipling here rate 


| higher than that—a first issue of the fir 


‘Plain Tales from the Hills! 
(1888: £105). A set of Cook’s Voyagess 
seven volumes in a fine eighteenth centur 
binding, with all maps and plates—contais 
ing Hawkesworth’s ‘Discoveries of fh 
Southern Hemisphere’ of 1773; Cook’s ow 
‘ Voyage towards the South Pole’ of 17 
and Forster’s ‘ Voyage round the World i 
The Resolution’ of 1777, is priced £45. | 
first edition of Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshir 
(1656: £21) may also be mentioned, 

some attractive water-colour drawings ¢ 
cathedrals made by J. Buckler in the ear 
nineteenth century. Specially fine wou 
seem to be Ely (£21); Lincoln (£21); Du 
ham (£18 18s.), and Gloucester (£15). 7 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 
article to which has already appeared, co 
pondents are requested to give within ps 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 
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